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Self-Government for the Nation’s Capital 


The Nation’s capital city will soon be extended the 
privilege of suffrage and self-government. That is, 
if the members of the House Subcommittee on Home 
Rule and Reorganization of the District of Columbia 
can convince the rest of the Congress that their rec- 
ommendations should be made law in the coming 
regular session of Congress. 

The committee, headed by Rep. James C. Auchin- 
closs (N. J.) has produced a comprehensive plan for 
local self-government for the District that is the 
culmination of at least a half-dozen studies and re- 
ports made during the past quarter of a century. 

Following public hearings and consultation with 
the best professional, non-partisan opinion available, 
a preliminary report was made on November 2, and 
public criticism was invited. A revision of the origi- 
nal plan has been made taking many suggestions 
into account, and legislation will be introduced after 
the first of the year. It is hoped that 1948 will be 
the year in which self-government is granted to the 
capital seat of the world’s outstanding democracy. 


District Government—a Unique Problem 


The problem in setting up a local government for 
the District of Columbia involves providing for a 
government responsive to the will of the majority 
of the residents of the area and at the same time 
retaining essential control in Congress as required 
by the Constitution. The Committee believes it has 
found the solution in giving to the proposed local 
council the power to pass ordinances, such as is 
ordinarily exercised by city governments. A regu- 
lar Act by Congress could be passed to supersede 
the Council’s ordinance, but it is hoped that Con- 
gress would not often take such initiative. Matters 
which customarily fall under state legislation would 
be treated somewhat differently. Such legislation 
would be initiated by the District's Council, but 
would be reviewed by a Joint Congressional Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. It would become 
law unless disapproved by one House of Congress 
within 30 days, or vetoed by the President within 
an additional 10 days. This differentiation between 
ordinances and “state legislation” would result in 
devoting Congressional attention to the latter. 


Under a new organic Act for the District, which 
would replace the outmoded Charter of 1878, a Coun- 
cil of 12 members and a Board of Public Education 
of 8 members would be elected by citizens, 21 or over, 
who have lived in the District for one year. It is 
anticipated that the non-partisan character of the 
government recommended will permit federal em- 
ployees to take active part in the local government 
without violating the Federal Hatch Act which pro- 
hibits federal employees from participating publicly 
in partisan political activity. The right to vote else- 
where in state and national elections would not 
interfere with District suffrage. 


Council-Manager Form of Government 


The Council-Manager form of local government 
has been recommended by the Auchincloss Commit- 
tee as the most efficient, economical, and business- 
like set-up. Under the proposed plan, the Council 
would appoint a District Manager, an expert in the 
business management of a city, who would be the 
chief executive officer. He would control fiscal poli- 
cies, formulate the District budget for the Council’s 
consideration, and be responsible for the adminis- 
tration of all local government services with the 
exception of the educational system and the public 
libraries, which are under the jurisdiction of the 
Board of Public Education. The District Manager 
would appoint the heads of 12 new departments 
into which the present 77 District agencies and de- 
partments of local government would be combined. 

A half-dozen agencies of quasi-legislative or quasi- 
judicial character such as the Public Utilities Com- 
mission would be outside the authority of the District 
Manager and would be responsible to the District 
Council. Certain powers of presently established 
federal agencies which affect the District of Columbia 
exclusively would be transferred to the appropriate 
District body. 

The Committee made no recommendation on the 
present judicial system which performs both District 
and federal functions. A report on this phase of 
government may be given at a later date. 

The residents of the District of Columbia would 
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still have no representation in the Congress of the 
United States, if the Auchincloss plan were adopted. 
However, long-standing advocates of District suf- 
frage are hailing the work of the Auchincloss Com- 
mittee as the most promising forward step toward 
giving the citizens of the Nation’s capital the political 
rights and responsibilities of citizens in a democracy. 


Trouble Ahead for E.R.P. 


Congressional debate on the Interim Aid Bill has 
given a foretaste of the kind of opposition the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program (ERP) will face. For while 
the Senate quickly authorized the full $597 million, 
House debate has been long drawn out. Several 
amendments which could effectively cripple the 
interim aid program have been proposed. Although 
defeated, they carried enough votes to show strong 
opposition to United States support of a vigorous 
recovery program in Europe. 


Functions of New Agency 


Within the Administration, meanwhile, there has 
been a heated debate on the details of the program 
as it is to be presented to the Congress. At least 
four major plans have been suggested for administer- 
ing United States aid under ERP. All seem agreed 
that a new agency is needed, but opinions differ on 
whether it should be within the State Department 
or separate; whether it should be a corporation or 
a regular government agency; and what functions 
it should have in purchasing and spending. There 
are also questions on the degree of authority the new 
agency should exercise in seeing that U. S. goods and 
funds are properly used abroad. 

The President’s proposals to Congress, expected 
early this week, will define the Administration view- 
point, and hearings in both the Senate and the House 
will get under way. It is unlikely, however, that 
much work will be done in Congress until the 
opening of the new session in January. 


More Inflation 


As the cost of living continues to rise, increasing 
attention is given to this problem on Capitol Hill. 

It is unfortunate that we could not have had the 
bipartisan approach to the control of inflation that 
has been achieved to a considerable extent in the 
field of foreign policy. For certainly the economic 
well-being of our nation is no less essential to its 
survival than wise conduct in our dealings with 
other countries. 

But we are in an election year and so we now have 
an Administration anti-inflation program and a Re- 
publican anti-inflation program. The only advan- 
tage in having politics enter into this issue is that 
it means in the last analysis that the Congressmen 
and the Administration will be trying to hear what 
the voters want. An opportunity is thus presented 
for the citizen to help determine national policy. 

As Congressional hearings continue, it becomes 
clear that we must attack the problem from two 
separate angles: we must get at the causes of inflation 
and we must at the same time deal with the effects 
of inflation. The cause being an excess of demand 
over supply, it is necessary to do what we can to 
step up our already “full” production and to refrain 
meanwhile from increasing the number of dollars 
that are demanding goods. Proposals to this end 
include keeping taxes where they are, tightening up 
on the dollar credit which the banks make available, 
restoring limitations on consumer installment buy- 
ing, reducing government expenditures wherever 
possible—in other words, doing what can be done 
to refrain from adding to the number of dollars in 
the hands of prospective purchasers competing for 
scarce goods and forcing up the prices. 

To the extent that we do not cope with the causes 
of our inflation, it will become necessary to put on 
additional brakes to its effect—high prices. The 
more that is done to hold down the number of dollars 
seeking goods, the less direct controls at the consumer 
level will be necessary. 


* CURRENT LEGISLATION * 


Interim Foreign Aid: S. 1774, authorizing $597 mil- 
lion for aid to Austria, France and Italy through 
March 31, 1948, passed the Senate December 1 by vote 
of 83 to6. The House bill, H. R. 4604, was reported 
by the Foreign Affairs Committee with a $67 million 
cut in aid to Europe and an added $60 million for 
China. Upon passage by the House, the bills will 
go to conference for reconciliation of differences. 
Senate conferees, already named, are Vandenberg, 
Capper, White, Connally and George. 


Inflation Control: By vote of 9 to 4, the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee on December 10 
reported favorably with amendment S. J. Res. 157, 
to provide for the regulation of consumer installment 


credit through March 15, 1949. 


Hearings are being held by a Subcommittee 
(Cooper, R., Ky., Chm.) of the Senate Judiciary 
on S. 1807 which provides for allocation controls. 


H. J. Res. 273: (Wolcott), The Republican-ap- 
proved anti-inflation measure, was introduced on 
December 10 and reported favorably the next day by 
the House Banking and Currency Committee with- 
out hearing. It is expected to reach the floor of the 
House early this week. 


Displaced Persons: The Immigration Subcommit- 
tee (Revercomb, R., W. Va., Chm.) of the Senate 
Judiciary Committe may hold open hearings on the 
subject of Displaced Persons this week, prior to 


issuing its report to the Senate, due January 10. 
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